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to interpret the life and character of Socrates and give to 
them their proper setting. In this endeavor one must begin 
with Plato's Apology, but the other dialogues of the great 
disciple must be brought into relation with it. 

W. A. Heidel. 

Wesleyan University. 



Oidipus. Geschichte eines poetischen Stoffs im griechischen 
Altertum. Von Carl Robert. Erster Band. Mit 72 
Abbildungen. 587 pp. Zweiter Band. Anmerkungen u. 
Register. Mit 17 Abbildungen. Pp. 203. Berlin, Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 191 5. 

My chief companion for the summer months of the current 
year — I had wellnigh said, ' the long vacation ' — was to have 
been Robert's Oidipus, and for edification and illumination I 
had chosen not unwisely. In his masterly hands the story of 
Oidipus, which most persons are fain to accept in the wonder- 
fully articulated version of Sophokles, has become an encyclo- 
paedia of mythology, a study of topography, a history of epic 
and dramatic composition, a gallery of vase-paintings. There 
are two volumes, and nearly 800 pp. When Henry James's 
Portrait of a Lady was on its winding way through the At- 
lantic Monthly, Aldrich, the editor of the Atlantic, is reported 
to have written to the author, ' Call you this a Portrait or a 
Panorama ? ' And a similar question rises to the lips when one 
surveys the number of pages. ' Call you this a Legend or a 
Library ? ' It is not so bad as Joel's book on Sokrates, but 
still not light summer reading. However, the table of con- 
tents justifies the amplitude and there is diversity enough to 
keep up the interest. I, Die Kultstatten des Oidipus — Eteonos- 
Sparta — Attika; II, Die Sphinx; III, Oidipus, Konig von 
Theben; IV, Eteokles u. Polyneikes u. der Bruderkrieg; V, 
Das Epos; VI, Das Drama; a) Die Thebanische Trilogie des 
Aischylos; b) Der erste Oidipus des Sophokles; c) Der 
Oidipus des Euripides; d) Die Antigone des Sophokles; 
e) Die Antigone des Euripides ; f) Die Phoinissen des Euri- 
pides ; g) Der zweite Oidipus des Sophokles ; VII, Oidipus bei 
den iibrigen Tragikern u. in der Paradoxographie ; VIII, Oidi- 
pus in der Mythographie. Beilagen : I, Die Aigiden ; II, Der 
Kolonos Hippios. 

Any one of these chapters would yield matter for a review 
by a specialist and I recognize the hopelessness of my original 
plan of doing for Robert what I have done for others and 
giving a summary of this monumental work. Summaries have 
their use as well as criticisms ; and monumental the work is 
in a double sense, for it is dedicated to the memory of Tycho 
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von Wilamowitz-Moellehdorff, ' who fell on the 15th of October, 
1914, before Ivangorod in the hour of victory '. The blood that 
oozes from the sponge which has wiped out so many noble 
lives stains every page of the times in which we live and 
suffer — indeed, 1 might say, live to suffer — and many pages of 
memory as well. 

As I have just intimated, the magic wand of Sophokles 
has conjured up the stately dome of an Oidipodeia which it is 
impossible to think away. We all know that Sophokles has 
taken liberties with tradition. So have the other dramatists. 
But his is the version that abides in the memory. No matter 
what Father Homer may tell us, what Aischylos, what Euri- 
pides, we decline to be disillusioned. Homer makes out that 
the wife of Oidipus was Epikaste but it was Iokaste, not 
Epikaste that said : akii vooova «y«. Oidipus must not die in 
his bed. He must be spirited away — like so many heroes, 
sacred and profane. Euripides' variations are interesting and 
I am personally grateful for the words he has put in the 
mouth of his Iokaste, as she addresses her elder son. I have 
quoted them often of late years : 

<o tckvov, ovx aitavra t<3 yrjpai nana, 
'EtcokA.££S, irpoavTTiv, aAA' ■fjft.wcipia 
€\€l ri A.c£at twv vi<av <ro<p<!)Tepov . 

But my Iokaste had hanged herself, before the hair of the 
heroine had blossomed white, before her children were old 
enough to understand the pollution that had come upon the 
house of the Labdakidae. We have all known for years that 
many scholars had vied in proving that the dread Sphinx of 
worldwide renown was merely a terrible Phix of local fame, 
but what is proved to one who refuses to believe? In like 
manner Kolonos was the burial-place of Oidipus and no other, 
although the exact spot is not known. As was the case with 
Moses, ' no man knoweth of his sepulchre to this day '. A place 
was prepared for him as a great fish was prepared for Jonah. 
But, however completely one may be under the spell of Soph- 
okles, there is no denying that Robert has shed a flood of 
light on these old questions, that he has opened vast vistas 
through the jungle of tradition, has set out a whole planta- 
tion of new hypotheses and, as was to be expected of the 
author of ' Bild und Lied ', has brought a store of archaeolog- 
ical knowledge to bear on the wide range of his researches ; 
and if in the limited space allotted to reviews I cannot do 
justice to this important work, I hope I shall be pardoned for 
jotting down some points new or old that have interested me 
and may interest others : — 

The very first chapter deals with the locality of the cult 
of Oidipus, of the place of his burial. The genius of Soph- 
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okles has identified it with Kolonos. But Robert questions 
whether that can possibly have been a Boeotian legend. That 
Oidipus was banished, that he wandered in the wilderness was 
doubtless a Boeotian tradition but not the burial in Attica : and 
Robert marshals the evidence in favor of Eteonos, a vanished 
town on the northern slope of Kithairon, where there is said 
to have been an actual cult of Oidipus and he thinks that 
this theory gives a special point to O. R. 145 1 : 

6.X.X.' ea p.t vauiv optmv, evda Kky£eTai 
ov/xbs K1.8a1.piov ovtoi, ov pfjrrjp t£ /hoi 
Trarrjp t' i0ia6-qv £<3vri kv piov Ta<pov. 

The Spartan site is rejected as originating in the settlement 
of a noble Boeotian family in Sparta. In this version Oidipus 
is too much in the background. Of the Attic sites the chasm 
beneath the Areopagus does not open up as the burial-place 
of Oidipus until the fifth century. The Kolonos story is 
older but lacks real warrant. What is common to all these 
localities is the neighborhood of a temple of Demeter and the 
connexion with the Erinyes who are of the same nature with 
the Earth-goddess. <Alas for the interpretations of mythology ! 
Time was when some of us were taught to regard the Erinyes 
as storm-clouds and to read a deeper meaning into the dying 
speech of Aias : 

kclXw t' dpwyoiis ras act tc irapOivovs 
del 6' opiaaa^ irdvra rdv (ipoTois irdO-q, 
ae/xvas 'E/otnis ravviroZas ktc. 

The only way to reconcile the two interpretations is to sup- 
pose that the Erinyes, melted into rain, became Eumenides 
and being bottled up in underground cisterns were thence- 
forth associated with Demeter. > An idle story about the final 
burial of Oidipus in Thebes is dismissed in a few words. 
The repatriation of bones is one of the most familiar trans- 
actions in history from the earliest times to this day. No 
wonder then that it is one of the stock stories of fables. — 
There is, Robert repeats with emphasis, no really old cult of 
Oidipus <as I should put it, no cult of the father of Eteokles> 
save at Eteonos. Here is the sum of the whole matter. Oidi- 
pus is a chthonic hero of the Demeter cycle, a nature myth. 
The mother of Oidipus is the Earth-goddess, who is wedded 
to her own son. Oidipus shares her couch as we shall all share 
the couch of the Great Mother. Kithairon was the cradle of 
Oidipus. On the Eteonos theory, Kithairon was to be his grave. 
He slew his father as the New Year kills the Old Year. < Nowa- 
days in accordance with humanitarian principles the sentence 
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is commuted to perpetual banishment, but we still kill Time 
and Time kills us, 'ce vieux Parthe, qui nous tue en fuyant'.> 

Of course, I am somewhat, though not bitterly disappointed 
that Robert has taken no notice of my interpretation of the 
famous riddle of the Fourth Pythian of Pindar. True, he 
cites P. 4, 263, yvwdi vvv Tav OiSiiroSa oo<t>lav, to prove that 
Oidipus was renowned for his wisdom, but one naturally looks 
for something deeper than that, something more apposite than 
that, and I have tried to shew that the exile of Oidipus and 
his burial in a strange land have a bearing on the story of 
Damophilos, whose name, by the way, might serve as a sur- 
name of Oidipus himself. There is no story, not even that 
of Theseus, in which the love of suzerain for subject and sub- 
ject for suzerain rises to a higher tide than in the story of 
Oidipus. The Kolonos story may have been known to Pin- 
dar, even if it is not mentioned by Aischylos. Assuredly it 
seems more natural that the benefits accruing from the burial- 
place of Oidipus should be remembered in connexion with a 
great city like Athens than with an obscure village on the 
Northern slope of Kithairon. 

That the name Sphinx ' the strangler ' was developed by 
popular etymology out of Phix, a local monster, and her form 
derived from an originally Egyptian type is, as I have just 
said, an old theory to which Robert holds, despite recent at- 
tempts ' to becloud the simple facts '. The illustrations to the 
chapter are fascinating and those that represent the Sphinx 
as carrying off her victims will linger long in the memory. 
The diabolical smile of the Sphinx and the uncompromising 
position of the figures might serve to illustrate the story of 
the three old women in the Ecclesiazusae, or else the Vampire 
of Rudyard Kipling. Originally the Sphinx was overcome 
by heroic methods, with heroic weapons. The Sphinx of the 
riddle was later. The poetical form of the enigma is 
traceable to an epic poem, some Oidipodeia or Thebais. It 
cannot be older than the age when the riddle poetry was at its 
highest. The answer to the riddle is the guesser himself. It 
is as Robert says a coarser and more concrete form of <the 
heaven descended > yv<Z>$i aavrov. 

The benevolent rule of the Code Napoleon : ' la recherche de 
la paternite est interdite ' — much regretted in the former King- 
dom of Westphalia when I was a student at Gottingen — this 
benevolent rule is reversed when we come to those who, like 
Robert, have to deal with mythology. Nothing is allowed to 
stand and, of course, the Sophoklean genealogy of Oidipus is 
wholly rejected. Laios and Oidipus were foreign intruders. 
They are neither Labdakidai nor Kadmeians ; nor was Laios 
(which is being interpreted Publius) the father of Oidipus. 
Publius, by the way, is Wilamowitz's interpretation. To me 
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Laios seems to belong rather to the stone age, one of the AxOivos 
yovos of Deukalion and Pyrrha. Aaot 8' ovvimaOtv Pind. O. 9, 50. 
The names, however, do not matter much when Oidipus ceases 
to be a chthonic god. The story that he killed his father and 
married his mother had to be provided for in some way — and 
the readiest shift was the exposure business familiar to the 
legends of every country from Moses in the bulrushes down. 
The Spartans had their Taygetos, as the Thebans their Kithai- 
ron. Every child knows of the Babes in the Wood. Every 
modern policeman is familiar with the front doorstep and the 
vacant lot. But the Kithairon version has a rival in the boat 
version. And how common the boat version is we all know, 
and, if we do not know, there is Usener's Sintfluthsagen to 
tell us, and, if we accept the further story of Polybus, King 
of Corinth or Sikyon, as an adoptive father of Oidipus, 
water carriage makes lighter draughts upon the constructive 
imagination than land carriage. But either is easier, any- 
thing is easier, than the next question, the meeting of father 
and son, where they met, how they met. This topographical 
study with ample and fresh illustrations takes up page 
after page, is complicated with the question whether Laios 
was in a chariot and Oidipus on foot or both in chariots, 
and still further complicated by the Delphic influence which 
sought to contravene the local tradition to the greater 
glory of the oracular shrine. For me at least a summary 
is impossible. Why did Oidipus set out? One tradition 
has it ct-i tfrrqaw Tircrwv. The hunt for cattle, for horses, is a 
familiar motif. Saul, the son of Kish, offers a curious par- 
allel, kingdom and all. Or was it cti^twv tous yove'as? If so, 
how were his suspicions aroused? The queer story that 
Oidipus went to Delphi (W to. Tpo<j>eia airoSiSiji t<£ 'AirdAAwvt is 
evidently a Delphic fabrication. Everywhere we find traces 
of tampering with a strictly local legend in which Teiresias 
was the head centre of prophecy — a thesis of Schneidewin's. 
The Marchen is there and Robert tells it in a Grimmesque fash- 
ion which reminds one of Dr. Arnold's attempt to reproduce in 
fairy-tale form the legends of Ancient Rome, legends made up 
in good part by those lying rascals, the Greeks. Then comes 
the ' Heldenlied ' which, after the manner of the ' Heldenlied ', 
takes up a chapter of the story at a time, and the reader's 
mind wanders off to Robert's Studien zur Ilias and Bethe's 
new book. But the point is that there is no epic form of the 
oracle delivered to Oidipus and we have to fall back on the 
tragic poets and the mythographers. It is this oracle that has 
given all the trouble. Of the various versions Sophokles has 
chosen the best. The oracle was a prediction, not a warn- 
ing, whereas the oracle to Laios was a distinct warning. 
<But what is an oracle for except to give counsel ?> So we 
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come back to the original fraud of the Delphic priests who 
must needs take away the glory of the genuine old Boeotian 
seer, Teiresias, and have woven a tangled web that, according 
to Robert, not even Sophokles has been able to straighten out, 
so that the Sophoklean story of Oidipus is full of improbabili- 
ties and contradictions — not a perfect chrysolite. The story of 
Oidipus as reconstructed, from Homer, from Hesiod, from 
fragments of old epic poetry is far different from the tragic 
knot tied by the dramatists. The scholia to the NeVuia 275 

go SO far as tO say ayvoei <o iroir)T7)i> tt;v TVtfikiocTiv Kal tj/v <j>vyrjv 

tov Ot8iVo8os. Take away the blinding and the exile and one is 
tempted to say with the Aristophanic Euripides, cb-oArfs /*'. 
tfiou aov <j>povSd j^oi to. Bpa/iara. But Robert thinks that the exile 
is established beyond a doubt and the blinding may well be 
included among the d\yea left to Oidipus by the Homeric 
Epikaste. 

However that may be, the two figures that change the whole 
situation are post-epic. By the introduction of Eteokles and 
Polyneikes, the legend is ' heroized '. Eteokles is an old 
name without special significance. The name Polyneikes 
speaks for itself. It is a growth from the story of the war 
but the story of the War between Argos and Thebes cannot 
be a mere 'ash-play' of the fancy. It was one of the 
many assaults that the mighty Kadmeia had to weather in 
the Myceno-Cretic period of the second half of the second 
millennium b. c. Several of these wars had been wrought by 
the Saga into a great collective picture out of which the Thebais 
arose, not in Greece proper, but in Ionia. The seven gates 
were seven successive gates, not seven gates in a continuous 
wall, <a symbol of the way in which the great war between 
Argos and Thebes took up into itself all the wars the city of 
Kadmos was involved in through its long history >. Two of 
the greatest heroes of the Thebais are not Peloponnesians, to 
begin with, but were drawn into the conflict by matrimonial 
alliances, Tydeus and Amphiaraos. Originally they were not 
vassals or allies of Adrastos. Tydeus is reported to have put 
Ismene to death because of her intrigue with Theoklymenos 
for which name we are to read ' Periklymenos '. This he did at 
the bidding of Athene. It is a sheer impossibility, according 
to Robert, that this should have taken place during the siege 
of Thebes by the Seven. 

The whole story belongs to a different sphere, the struggle 
between Athene and Poseidon for the mastery. Periklymenos 
was the son of Poseidon, an enterprising lover like his father 
before him. Elsewhere, a plucky warrior, he is represented 
in a vase-painting as fleeing before Tydeus. The seduction 
of a priestess is a shameful affair. Tydeus, when his time 
came, was slain by Melanippos who clearly belongs, as his 
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name shows, to the Poseidon cycle. The conclusion of the 
whole matter is this : Favorite of Athene, enemy of the sons of 
Poseidon, Periklymenos and Melanippos, slain by Melanippos 
before Thebes, either a bastard or begotten of an incestuous 
union, a criminal stained with the blood of kindred — such 
was the figure Tydeus made in the imagination of the poets 
<a figure not effaced by Diomed, his resplendent son>. A 
companion in arms to Tydeus was Amphiaraos of Oropos, 
and according to Robert they made a campaign together 
against Thebes and were afterwards drawn into the story 
of the Argive expedition. Amphiaraos and Tydeus had 
the same foe, Periklymenos. N. 9, 24: 6 8* 'hptptapu 
axiaaiv Kepavvm Trap.f$ia | Zeus rav fiaOvarepvov \66va, | Kpvij/ev 8* ap 
lirtrovi I Sovpl JlepiK\vpevov irplv vioTa TVirevTa /ia^aTaj' | dvpbv 
alaxwBrjpev. Just before We read «rra yap SattraVTO irvpal 

veoyviovs <£a>Tas and this is the verse that Robert cites to shew 
a divergent tradition from that of the famous and much dis- 
cussed passage 0. 6, 15, £7rra 8' lireiTa irvpav, veKpiov Ttkea 6 iv t <ov, 
where TtkvjQkvTtav has been variously explained, variously 
emended. Robert follows Schroeder without a wink in reading 
TtkeaOeurav a more violent emendation than Van Herwerden's 
t£ haurOivTiov — one of the most ingenious of the many emen- 
dations of the Dutch scholar and one which he supported 
by the SaioavTo of N. 9, 24. Robert's procedure is hardly 
justifiable. 

So far I have commented on not more than a sixth of 
Robert's elaborate study and the end of the space allotted 
to reviews has been reached. Enough, however, has been 
written to give some notion of the riches and the scope of the 
work, more than enough to warrant the abandonment of my 
original plan. Perhaps in a future number some competent 
reviewer will make good the shortcomings of these pages. 
All that remains for me to do here is to add one more Pin- 
daric note. 

In the first of the ' Beilagen ' Robert agrees with Maltens 
in maintaining as against Studniczka the connexion between 
the Aigeidai of Thebes and the Aigeidai of Sparta, and, of 
course, more Teutonico, he betters Maltens' instructions. This 
makes Pindar an Aigeid (P. 5, 76), a member of a noble race, 
and protects him against the slurs of Freeman and others, 
who treat him as simply a ' paid peripatetic puffer of princes '. 
He is really the proud Aigeid, as Wilamowitz justly called 
him years ago, the man who did not hesitate to call the great 
Hieron 'friend' (P. 1,92). 

B. L. G. 



